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At a meeting of the Committee of Arrangement appointed 
on the 15th instant by the citizens of Germantown and its 
vicinity held on the 21st, the following resolution was passed : 

‘Resolved, That the thanks of the committee be presented 
to Mr. Johnson for his oration on the 20th instant, and that 
he be requested to furnish a copy thereof for publication.” 


BensamMin Cuew, Jr. 
Secretary of the Committee of Arrangement. 


Germantown, July 22, 1826, 
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Aw occasion for commemorating departed 

< greatness, is a solemn admonition to all that live. 
~The reflection that spontaneously rises in every 
mind, is—if the “wise and reverend head” be 
laid in the dust, shall the humble, undistinguished 
individual hope to escape the “numerous ills 
that flesh is heir to?’—if he who stands fore- 
most among the benefactors of his race, finds no 
exemption from the shafts of fate, shall any being 
of earth count upon the certainty of continued 
existence? Reason—revelation—experience and 
universal nature all forbid. All utter a prophetic 
warning to prepare for the approach of the 
mighty conqueror! 

But admonitions respecting the shortness of 
human life, and the consequent necessity of a 
continual preparation for the final change, are 
not the only duties of one who would do justice 
to such an occasion. It is incumbent on him to 
reflect, that he stands in the presence of those 
who have still the prospect of acting some part 
on the great theatre of human affairs;—that 
praise of worth in the deceased, is valuable, only 
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as it tends to foster like worth in the living; and 
that as it is no part of his duty to indulge the 
bitterness of censure, so it is equally inconsistent 
with his purpose, to rush into the extravagance 
of encomium; to place the deceased in an invi- 
dious contrast with their survivors; to “praise 
the dead out of hatred to the living,” or, “to beat 
the children with the bones of their fathers.” 
He has also to reflect, that the names of men 
whose walk was that of civil life, and whose 
glory was in their intellectual power, must be as 
enduring as the immortal part of their nature, in 
which that power resided;—that the memory of 
such men will “quietly climb to Heaven,” whe- 
ther he, or any of his generation, deign to aid it 
or not;—and that every attempt to disparage 
genuine merit, and every effort to exalt beyond 
the due degree, will prove alike unavailing. He 
will recollect that the names of wise and patri- 
otic statesmen, are the peculiar property of His- 
tory,—the bright gems with which she dlumi- 
nates her fairest pages; that their scutcheons 
stand not in ostentatious relief upon the frieze 
of “temples made with hands;” nor their deeds 
on records written in blood. Much less does 
their fair fame depend on the breath of a pass- 
ing panegyrick. It will dwell in the hearts, in 
the memories, in the unfailing—the ever-increas- 
ing gratitude of millions, who must in successive 
ages arrive on the shores of being, to enjoy the 
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blessings which by labour, anxiety, genius and 
self devotion, their fathers have obtained; and of 
millions, who will assuredly obey the dictates of 
their nature, in cherishing the honest reputation 
of all the patriots who conferred liberty and hap- 
piness on their country. 

The mournful, yet grateful duty demanded by 
the occasion,—the duty which the American 
people are every where assembling to perform, 
is one which never before fell to the lot of na- 
tion. ‘The time, therefore, the incidents, and the 
characters;—the history, the condition and the 
prospects of the mighty empire, with which they 
were connected, all demand utterance, all rush 
with overwhelming force upon the mind, filling 
it with images which language labours in vain to 
delineate. ‘The spontaneous effusion, either of 
the grief, or the gratitude of a whole nation, is, 
in itself, an object the most sublime in the moral 
world. With the elevation of feeling occasioned 
by the latter sentiment, recent occurences have 
made us all familiar; but of the former, our 
country has happily not before been a witness, 
since the time when the sounds of lamentation 
came from the hallowed shades of Mount Ver- 
non. And who, that could then lisp the name 
of Washington, does not remember the solemn 
event, which marked the closing year of the last 
century? 

In order to convey some faint conception of 
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the exalted characters, and of the mournful inci- 
dents which we commemorate, permit me to 
carry your imaginations back, for a few days 
only, to the morning of that jubilee whose ap- 
proach was saluted with universal demonstra- 
tions of joy:—to that day, whose annual recur- 
rence is greeted wherever throughout the world 
the cause of freedom finds a votary;—to that 
day, on which, wherever our stripes and our 
stars are found, these emblems of our union,— 
these ensigns of our prosperity, are sent up to 
the breezes of heaven, to manifest the gratitude 
and exultation of freemen, for the deeds of their 
sires. 

Suppose that on that day, an American citizen 
who was born on the fourth of July seventeen 
hundred and seventy-six, had called around him 
his children’s children, to rejoice in the festivi- 
ties of the natal day both of their grand-parent 
and of their country. Imagine that you hear 
them inquire—what were the great events which 
gave rise to the practice of annually convening 
at the festive board, on the martial field, in the 
civic hall, or the sacred sanctuary to celebrate 
this joyous anniversary. Behold how the coun- 
tenance of each youthful listener glows with ar- 
dour, as his aged relative proceeds in the recital 
of the gallant deeds exhibited in days long past; 
—in times so long gone by, that to the youthful 
apprehension, they begin to constitute a part of 
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_ the ages of romance. Imagine also that you 
hear them inquire, with all the intense curiosity 
that belongs to their years, what godlike men are 
those, around whom all are crowding, with eager 
impatience, to pay the homage of gratitude and 
affection? whom every tongue joins to bless and 
every hand is stretched forth to greet or to ve- 
nerate?—whose locks seem whitened with the 
frosts of a hundred winters,—whose frames are 
bending beneath the accumulated weight of 
years, but whose countenances still kindle with 
enthusiasm at the mention of this “great and 
glorious day.” How do we hear such applauses 
lavished on mortal beings? We see childhood 
and youth, and manhood and age,—we see the 
great and the learned, and the virtuous and the 
pious, with every humbler rank of their fellow 
citizens, coming with their united heartfelt offer-: 
ings and congratulations, crying, “Honour to their 
grey hairs, and peace and serenity to the evening 
of their eventful days!” Or, are they indeed not 
mortals? Are they some of those heroes or de- 
migods, who, (we have read) did, some centuries 
ago, obtain immortality? and do we see them 
stand here, clothed in the same bodies in which 
they acquired their title to perpetual existence? 

Let us now suppose that he who was cele- 
brating the semi-centennial anniversary of his 
birth-day, showed to these pledges of his chil- 
dren’s love, the usual indulgence of age, and con- 
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descended to set them right in this matter, so in- 
teresting to their feelings, by a rehearsal equally 
interesting to his own. 

He then relates to them, that he cannot on 
every point speak with the certainty of personal 
knowledge, for that these men have come down 
from a period anterior by a third part of a cen- 
tury at least—by the full time of one generation 
—to the day of his birth; but that his own pa- 
rent, who had now been for years numbered 
with the dead, used sometimes to gratify him 
with an account of the early lives of these very 
men, who were his cotemporaries and intimates. 

Of the two, he continues, whom you behold at 
this moment surrounded by the greatest crowds 
of admiring attendants, he who seems the elder, 
and rather the more infirm, whose stature is 
somewhat below the usual height, but whose 
form even now exhibits the marks of a vigour 
that fitted it for the abode of a magnanimous 
spirit;—whom you see clothed in plain habili- 
- ments, approaching, in the degree of their 
simplicity, to those which distinguished the unos- 
tentatious pilgrim fathers ;—this patriarch, whom 
you see surrounded by his countrymen of all 
classes, and whose accents are, with peculiar ve- 
neration, treasured up by those who know him 
best, by those of his own vicinity—is a lineal 
descendant from those pilgrims whose garb his 
own seems to resemble,—from those pilgrims, 
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who, flying from the storms and persecutions of 
the elder world, brought to these shores, the 
sternest virtue, and the most inflexible love of 
liberty. 

He drew his first breath more than fourscore 
and ten years ago, on that iron-bound coast, 
which had proved so inhospitable to his ances- 
tors, but which their patience, industry, fruga- 
lity, and above all their love of learning and of 
liberty had, previously to his birth, converted 
into a smiling abode for thousands of generous 
and high-spirited freemen. I need not assure 
you, that a thirst for knowledge appeared with 
the dawn of his understanding, and that although 
his lot had not been cast among the sons of 
affluence, but in the honourable class of respect- 
ed yeomanry, yet he despaired not in early 
youth, of attaining that intellectual improvement 
which might place him in the rank for which, he 
felt, the God of nature had intended him. He 
became, in a degree, the artificer of his own for- 
tune, even in the article of his education, and fur- 
nished an ennobling example of foregoing the 
gratification of youthful pride and passion, for 
the sake of procuring the invaluable blessings of 
wisdom. He pursued the course of liberal stu- 
dies adopted in that. ancient seat of learning, 
which it had been the first care of the pilgrim 
fathers to found and endow. He passed with 
honour, and with an independent reliance on his 
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own genius and exertions, through the various 
departments of literary duty, and there drank at 
the unadulterated fountains of Grecian and Ro- 
man lore, the draughts of enthusiasm for liberty, 
which gave the prevailing temperament to his 
mind. : 

In selecting the profession in which to employ 
his talents, he chose that which usually leads 
through the severest mental toil, anxiety and 
long suffering, to the highest dignities and prefer- 
ments. But he chose it in reference to the 
power which it might put into his hands, for 
maintaining the political privileges, no less than 
for defending the private rights of his country- 
men. The bar witnessed astonishing efforts of 
his genius, but the habits of energetick publick 
speaking which he acquired in courts of justice 
and carried to the popular assembly, the council 
and the senate house, proved more important 
than any ability in mere judicial pleading, which 
could possibly have been exhibited. His de- 
fence of certain aggressors upon publick order, 
when they were exposed to suffer too severely 
from popular indignation, is an evidence of his 
strong sense of justice, and of professional duty. 
—Rising rapidly to distinction as a jurist, he at- 
tracts to himself the regards of the constituted 
authorities of his native province, and subse- 
quently receives the appointment of chief of its 
highest tribunal; but declines the honourable dis- 
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tinction, and with a success which seems beyond 
the grasp of human intellect, devotes himself 
wholly to the service of his country. Placed by 
the suffrages of his fellow citizens, in the grand 
council of the province, he soon justifies their 
choice, by gaining the confidence of the sons of 
liberty throughout the continent, and, what may 
be regarded as an equal honour, draws upon 
himself the marked displeasure of those who still 
worship the idol of regal power. 

When the time had arrived for taking the final 
step that was to sever a portion from the domi- 
nion of Britain, and to form it into a new em- 
pire, this venerable sage was among the fore- 
most, boldest assertors of the rights of man, and 
the advocate of the most decisive measures, 
demanded by that hour of “perilous magnani- 
mity.” 

But, exclaims a youth, it is time to inform us 
who is that other venerable man, towards whom 
you have directed our attention;—he, whose sta- 
ture is greater, but whose frame is less fitted to 
endure the burden of time, than that of the for- 
mer; whose bearing and deportment indicate a 
different origin—whose habits and demeanour 
seem to be those of a hereditary possessor of 
ample fortune, of which he disposes with a mu- 
nificence which bespeaks the liberality of his na- 
ture. 

“ That, continues the aged narrator, is a de- 
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scendant of those enterprising adventurers, who 
in the earliest period of emigration established 
the prosperous community which they named in 
honour of their Virgin Queen ;—an “ancient do- 
minion” of generous, hospitable, high-minded 
patriots,—a region, that claims and obtains the 
honourable appellation of the nurse of great men. 

This venerable patriarch, too, over whom 
more than fourscore and three years have rolled 
their eventful course, was from his youth the vo- 
tary of science. He laid broad and deep the 
foundations of greatness, by his early devotion to 
every thing manly and ennobling in the pursuits 
of youth. He came forth to the world and its 
duties, with all the attainments that could tend to 
ensure success in his future career. He too pur- 
sued the same profession in which we have seen 
his illustrious compatriot winning his way to 
eminence, and he too pursued it without artifice 
and without chicanery,—it being a uniform’ 
maxim of his practice, never to engage in a cause, 
which, after the most rigid examination, he did 
not ascertain to be just. Called to the councils 
of his native province when scarcely arrived at 
manhood, he brought to her service the fruits of 
laborious research into the laws and institutions 
of his country. 

Though young in years he was already old in 
useful attainments and solid wisdom. He be- 
came eminent in the walks of legislation, not by 
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idle discussions, and bombastic harangues, but 
by deep and patient investigation into every 
principle of political duty. 

While in the house of Burgesses, the insidious 
propositions of Lord North, tending to disunite 
the confederated provinces, and to divert their 
attention from the real points at issue between 
themselves and the parent country, being present- 
ed for consideration, afforded the young states- 
man an opportunity for displaying the feelings 
of the patriot and the acuteness of the politician. 
His mind was too comprehensive in its views to 
admit the adoption of temporizing expedients. 

He agreed in the sentiment of Hawley, as rei- 
terated by Henry, that the period had arrived 
when “we must fight.’ “For ourselves,” said 
he to the crafty minister of Britain, “we have 
exhausted every mode of application, which our 
invention could suggest as proper and promising. 
We have decently remonstrated with parlia- 
ment ;—they have added new injuries to the old. 
We have wearied our king with applications ;— 
he has not deigned to answer us. We have ap- 
pealed to the native honour and justice of the 
British nation ;—their efforts in our favour have 
hitherto been ineffectual, What then remains 
to be done? That we commit our injuries to 
the even-handed justice of that Being who doth 
no wrong, earnestly beseeching him to illumi- 
nate the councils, and prosper the endeavours 
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of those, to whom America hath confided her 
hopes.” 

Hitherto the two master spirits of the revolu- 
tion had been known to each other, only as dis- 
tant co-operators in the work of resistance to 
the aggressions of British ministers; but now 
the period approaches when they are to act in 
concert, and the metropolis of Pennsylvania is 
the scene where they and their compeers are to 
display their energies, and to build their impe- 
rishable renown. But do not imagine that the 
august body in which they were about to appear 
was an arena where mere rhetorical gladiators 
were allowed to show their skill, for the amuse- 
ment or astonishment of wondering constituents. 
The contest, which the Virginian legislator of 
that day found it necessary to maintain, was 
against the fears of the timid, the conscientious 
scruples of the pacific, and the deep seated pre- 
dilections for the parent country, which many 
still continued to call by the endearing appella- 
tion of “home.” Even the zeal and enthusiasm 
of the eastern patriot threw into the hands of the 
other more than his proportion of arduous and 
responsible duty. For some of the provinces 
still hesitated, still clung to the hope that concili- 
atory measures were possible, and such were 
likely to look, and did look, with an apprehen- 
sion of rashness, upon those who came, with all 
their irritated feelings, from the scenes which 
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bad been recently acting in Fanueil Hali,— 
around the Liberty tree-—on the plain of Lex- 
ington, and on the heights of Bunker. The re- 
presentatives of the thirteen different communi- 
ties, composing that august assemblage, though 
all actuated by the purest patriotism, partook, of 
necessity, of various feelings and inclinations ac- 
cording to the peculiar circumstances and inte- 
rests which distinguished the districts to which 
they respectively belonged. All were, however, 
to be wrought upon and moulded, to receive the 
impress of the times, by those who foresaw the 
future dignity and greatness of their country, 
when she should be disenthralled from the 
shackles of foreign power. 

The due degree of unanimity is finally pro- 
duced, and the two worthies are associated to 
prepare that declaration, which is to fix forever, 
the destinies of a continent, and to modify those 
of a world. It becomes a matter of amicable 
controversy between them, which shall under- 
take the honourable task of penning the instru- 
ment,—each being disposed to transfer it to the 
other. At length, however, the elder succeeds 
in inducing his associate first to try his hand;— 
and so delighted is he with its production, that 
he agrees at ence to report it, with a single ver- 
bal alteration. I cannot forbear pausing to in- 
vite your admiration to that magnanimity,—the 
index of true greatness, which disposed men, 
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already becoming rivals in worth and in reputa- 
tion, thus freely and ingenuously to acknow- 
ledge each other’s transcendent merits. This 
disposition they have brought down through the 
most stormy times of political fanaticism, and are, 
at this moment, bearing in their bosoms the most 
cordial esteem and respect for each other. All 
attempts to embitter their evening hours, and to 
scatter thorns in their downward path to the 
tomb, have proved unavailing. The great man 
has in each heart, triumphed over the litle ani- 
mosity. Each of the rival patriots having filled 
the world with his own fame, seems only anx- 
ious lest justice should not be done to the name 
of his venerated compatriot; so that throughout 
the happy borders of America, no two indivi- 
duals can be found, who maintain for each other 
a more unbroken friendship than Joun Apams 
and Tuomas Jerrerson. And shall | then at- 
tempt to mar your respect for these venerated 
characters? Forbid it Heaven! It were a poli- 
tical sacrilege of the deepest, foulest dye. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the best of men and the best of 
friends may sometimes differ in opinion, on to- 
pics of high moment, without implying any want 
of uprightness or of patriotism on either part. 
You will find, on the examination of your 
country’s records, how large a space both of 
these patriarchs have filled in the proud estima- 
tion of their fellow citizens. You will find that 
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the elder, soon after the decisive step before re- 
lated, had been taken, and while the struggle 
was still pending, was deputed to make known 
the justice of our cause, and the condition of our 
country, at the various courts in Europe. 

The appearance of the plain citizen of a re- 
publick wrested from the grasp of British power, 
was an event so singular as to be regarded ra- 
ther as a curious phenomenon, than an object of 
political importance. The sounds of Liberty 
were then unfrequent in the European world; 
and especially, when wafted across the Atlantick, 
they seemed so new, so strange, so full of im- 
probability, that men scarcely credited their 
senses. Even in the Belgic provinces, the re- 
gion where the love and sympathy for liberty 
were strongest,—the region where our cause 
ought to have met the most ready and decided 
approbation, the influence of Britain, had so far 
paralyzed the energies of patriotism, that the 
able memorial which this champion of our revo- 
lution and government, presented to their High 
Mightinesses, the States General, remained a full 
year without an answer; remained, in fact, until 
by his amenity of deportment he had won 
the affections of the people, and by his spirited 
representations, had roused towns, cities and pro- 
vinces to demand the formation of an alliance, 
and the virtual recognition of our independence. 
This point, however, he finally attained, and 
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opened the way to confidence, among those who 
possessed the sinews of government, the disposa- 
ble funds, so much needed by our infant nation. 
Thus at the moment when the immortal Frank- 
lin was laying the foundation of a durable friend- 
ship in every circle of the French metropolis, 
the venerated Adams was establishing our na- 
tional credit among the wealthy sons of the Ba- 
tavian Republick, where the simplicity of his 
manners, the ingenuousness of his conduct, and 
his ardent enthusiasm for liberty, gained, both for 
himself and for his country, all the advantages 
which a republican could desire. Nor was his 
great associate of 1776, without his share in the 
glory of extending his country’s reputation, and 
of securing her interests on foreign shores. 
When the gallantry of our fathers had won the 
way to peace and tranquillity at home, the illus- 
trious Jefferson and Adams were again asso- 
ciated, for the formation of treaties, and the ex- 
tension of national reputation. As the succes- 
sor of Franklin at the court of Versailles, the 
name of Jefferson was at once in the mouths of 
all France. Nor did he disappoint the expecta- 
tions of those to whom he was accredited, any 
more than of the American people. His society 
was sought by the versatile savans of Paris, as 
well as by the gayer circles of Versailles, and 
while he improved his own taste for the arts 
that embellish or dignify human nature, he found 
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it practicable to add to the good opinion respect- 
ing American intellect, which Frenchmen had 
conceived from the wit and the wisdom of 
Franklin. But diplomatick duties were never 
neglected. The high trust of establishing com- 
mercial relations was at this period a vital mat- 
ter to his country; to this were his best efforts 
directed, and in this was he successful. 

But besides fulfilling the high and responsible 
duties committed to these men, of placing our 
foreign relations on the most favourable footing, 
each found occasion by the exercise of his mas- 
terly pen to spread far and wide the knowledge 
of our domestick institutions, characters, and 
habits; and to hold up to the admiration of the 
world, the wisdom, no less than the heroism, of 
his countrymen. Of the “Defence of the Con- 
stitutions,” and the “Notes on Virginia’—the 
one was written and the other published while 
their respective authors were in Europe, and 
tended not a little to strengthen the respect 
which prevailed for the characters of themselves 
and their native land. The principles, however, 
which, as the apostles of a new political faith, 
they proclaimed abroad, were not suffered to 
remain without exemplifications athome. They 
felt that giving a practical illustration of their 
republican tenets, was the surest mode of re- 
moving all doubts as to the possibility of entire 
self-government, by an enlightened people. Such 
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exemplifications they gave, by each furnishing 
the draught of a constitution for his native state. 
The convention which framed that of Massachu- 
setts, placed the experienced Adams at its head, 
and to his powerful mind was the state indebted. 
for a great portion of the instrument, under 
which that community continued to enjoy unex- 
ampled prosperity for forty years; and as evi- 
dence of the soundness and popularity of its pro- 
visions, may be adduced the fact, that when the 
same sage was, after that lapse of time, again 
elected to preside in a council for its revision, 
a very few points only, and those involving no 
change of political principles, were found to re- 
quire alteration; and of the few amendments 
proposed by the convention, scarcely more than 
one half were adopted by the primary assem- 
blies of the people. The constitution prepared 
for Virginia was received by the convention, at 
too late a period of its deliberations, to admit of 
being considered in detail; but the preamble of 
Jefferson was adopted and prefixed to the con- 
stitution just completed by that body. 

But it is not in the formation, the administra- 
tion, or the defence of constitutions, only, that 
the republican spirit of these patriots has been 
manifested. Their doctrines respecting the 
means of maintaining free institutions, are not 
less important than the principles of justice and 
equality on which those institutions are founded. 
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They have ever felt that a democratick govern- 
ment without general intelligence is a political 
absurdity. Hence the feelings and efforts of 
both, have been strongly engaged in the cause of 
diffusive and popular, as well as of liberal, educa- 
tion. The first three years of the manhood of 
Adams were devoted to the duties of classical in- 
struction, and ‘his valuable library has within a 
few years been presented to the town in which 
he resides for the more extensive diffusion of 
the treasures of knowledge it contains. The 
latter days of Jefferson have been almost exclu- 
sively devoted to the immediate superintendence 
of the concerns of mental cultivation. I need 
not mention the name of the flourishing Univer- 
sity, towards which parents and youth are alike 
turning their eyes with the fond hope of real- 
izing its blessings. 

This, then, (continues the aged narrator,) is 
the summary of the resemblances between these 
great and good patriarchs—both derived their 
being from races of hardy and spirited yeomen, 
whose ancestors had sought on these shores an 
abode for religious, moral and political freedom. 
Both were educated in the most liberal manner. 
Both devoted themselves to the same honourable 
profession, and both pursued it on the most exalted 
principles. Both attempted to improve the con- 
dition and practice of the law, the one by his re- 
vision of common and statute, and the other by 
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his able dissertation on the canon and feudal 
laws. Both had been honoured by their fellow 
citizens, with high marks of confidence, in being 
placed in their respective local legislatures, be- 
fore being sent to the congress of 1776. Both 
were on the committee of that body to consider 
the propositions of Lord North. Both were on 
the committee, and they alone were the subcom- 
mittee to prepare the declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Both were appointed on the commis- 
sion for proposing an alliance to France,—both 
on that for determining the conditions of the 
treaty of peace with England. Both were in 
4784, furnished with plenipotentiary commis- 
sions addressed to the several courts of Europe 
for concluding treaties of commerce. Both 
were, after their return, in high stations in the 
government, while administered by our beloved 
Washington. Both furnished draughts of consti- 
tutions to their native states, and both their pro- 
posals were, in part, at least, adopted. Both in 
succession attained the first, after having filled 
the second office in the gift of their country. 
Each had the happiness to find his administra- 
tion approved by many wise and good men, and 
each the unhappiness to see many others equally 
wise and good arrayed against it. Both saw, 
during their terms of office, the rapid progress 
of their country towards power and respect, and 
both have retired to private life, to enjoy the es- 
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teem of each other, and the boundless admira- 
tion of their fellow men. Both have seen por- 
tions of their policy made the ground-work of 
every administration which has followed, and 
both have perceived other portions to be reject- 
ed, as no longer applicable to the state of the 
nation. Both have, in their retirement, done 
something towards diffusing right principles 
among their fellow citizens, both have placed 
their extensive libraries in situations to become 
sources of most valuable instruction;—both have 
been concerned in the superintendence of edu- 
cation, and both are living to witness this jubilee. 
They seem, indeed, the very Castor and Pollux 
of American History. One more coincidence 
only is wanting to complete their parallel. But, 
hark! my children;—what sounds do I per- 
ceive? What! agroan of anguish on this happy 
day of universal joy? It is impossible! But, 
ah! it is too true. It comes again; it comes 
from that numerous group of the great and the 
good,—of the sons of science and of patriotism 
whom you have seen crowding around the 
southern sage. And, listen! It breaks into 
faint but audible articulations.—*« J have done for 
my country, and for all mankind, all that I could, 
and I now resign my soul to my God, and my 
DAUGHTER TO MY COUNTRY.” 

“ My daughter to my country!’—Generous 
souls of freemen, record, accept the dying be- 
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quest, before his sainted spirit shall be compelled 
to enter against you, an accusation of foul ingra- 
titude! 

But what commotion do I behold around the 
form of the eastern patriarch? Is this, indeed, a 
day of miracles?—While, in accordance with his 
own prophetick anticipations, the mingling mil- 
lions of his countrymen are with “pomp, shows, 
games, guns, bells, bonfires and illuminations, 
from one end of the continent to the other, so- 
lemnizing the day,” fis thread of life, too, seems 
dwindling to nothing, and his soul just ready to 
take her flight—“ What mean,” he cries, “all 
these sounds of mirth and exultation?”—Oh! yes, 
it is the great and glorious Fourtn or Jury! 
God bless it; God bless you all. IxpEPENDENCE 
FOREVER!” Lo, there the “ruling passion strong 
in death ;”—too strong alas for his brittle tenure 
of existence. The impulse of patriotick emo- 
tion is beyond the endurance of enfeebled na- 
ture. In a disembodied state only, can those 
exalted virtues dwell, with full fruition. 

Freemen of America, you have seen the two 
devoted apostles of liberty and of your country, 
ascending at once to their final abode. United 
in life, undivided in death, they are gone to their 
last assembling with all the good and virtuous of 
their land ;—gone to assist at the only Congress 
which is more august than that which proclaimed 
your Independence;—gone amidst a radiance of 
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glory that dazzles the gaze which its splendour 
invites. 

But let us not stand gazing up to Heaven. 
Time admonishes us to fulfil the living maxims 
and the dying injunctions of these venerated pa- 
triots;—to preserve the liberty which they gain- 
ed,—to maintain the union which they cement- 
ed; to build up the institutions which they 
founded, and 


In each hall where Freedom spoke 

With burning accents, let the vow 
That from the lips of sages broke 

Be by their sons repeated now. 
Calling to remembrance still 

All their struggles to be free; 
Their firm unconquerable will, 

Breathing through that great decree ;* 
Let us rouse the patriot fires, 

In each ardent freeman’s breast, 
With gratitude that ne’er expires, 

With a zeal that ne’er shall rest. 


* The * Declaration.” 


